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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 


** BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND,’ —Cowper, 








SIXPENCE ON ITS WAY TO A NEW OWNER. 


STORY OF THE CROOKED SIXPENCE. 


CHAPTER XVI,—SIXPENCE IS PRESENT AT AN INCENDIARY 
FIRE. 

SEVERAL evenings elapsed before the poor clerk was 

able to resume his wonted recreative employment. 

Then, once more, he seated himself in solitary state, 

and took up the dropped thread of Sixpence’s his- 

tory, as follows. 
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It not unfrequently happens that when an indo- 
lent and ordinarily self-indulgent man is surprised 
into active benevolence, such unexpected gratifica- 
tion is the immediate result, that he sets about 
devising how to keep alive the unwonted sensation ~ 
by further efforts in the same direction. 

It was thus with my owner, as he strode away 
from poor Joe’s cottage. Bitterly reproaching him- 
self for having indirectly caused the privations and 
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sufferings he had witnessed, and which he had not 
believed to exist, and palliating Joe’s ruggedness 
and incivility by wondering whether he himself 
should not have been more rugged and less civil 
had he been in Joe’s place, the farmer pursued his 
way, planning many generous designs. Joe should 
be restored to his work on the farm: that was al- 
ready settled. He would pay up his back rent for 
him; for no doubt he was behind-hand in that. 
He would give him some fire-wood to go on with, 
from those oak tops which were in my owner's yard. 
He would advance him a few shillings to get some 
clothing for his poor wife and children. He would 
send Bob the plasterer to do a day’s work inside 
Joe’s cottage, stopping up the cracks in the wall. 
He would In the midst of his benevolent 
resolutions, or, rather, before he had brought them 
to an end, my owner walked against some person 
in the dark, who was shuffling on at a quick pace 
in the opposite direction, and whose footsteps he 
had not heard approaching. 

“Ullo, friend! going to run over us?” shouted 
the farmer, looking up. The maa, however, had 
already passed him, and his form was only dimly 





visible through the murky atmosphere of that 


January night. 

“T do believe ’tis Joe,” muttered my owner to 
himself, “ though *tisn’t his way home efther from 
Yes, ’tis Joe,” he added; ‘and I may as 
well tell him to come up to-morrow.” And then, 
raising his voice, he called out, “Joe, stop a bit; I 
want to speak to you.” 

The man must have heard, for he wasn’t many 





yards off when the farmer called; but he made no | 


response; and in another minute he had completely 
disappeared. It was not till afterwards that my 
owner recalled to mind that, while watching the 
retreating form of Joe, if Joe it were, he heard no 
sound of a foot-fall. 

Five minutes later, the farmer was snugly en- 
sconced by his warm fire-side. Ten minutes later 
still, and while he was regaling himself with his 
second pipe of that evening, my owner was roused 
by a shrill cry from Naney Robins—* Master, mas- 
ter, there’s a fire in the yard; the stacks is alight!” 

To dash his pipe under the grate, to rush through 
passage and kitchen into the stack-yard, to shout to 
Nancy to call the wagoner and his mate and Tom 
Allworks, who had been snug in bed more than an 
hour, to lay hands on two empty buckets and run 
with them to the horse-pond, to return with them 
full to the blazing pile—all this was the work of the 
first three minutes after the alarm had been given. 

Then came tumbling over one another, half-clad 
and only half-awake, wagoner and wagoner’s mate, 
and Tom Allworks. ‘Then came moreempty buckets, 
and cans and pans and milk-pails, by the hand of 
Nancy Robins. Then rose from her shrill throat, 
as she ran into the hamlet by her master’s orders, 
the cry of “ Fire, fire!” And amidst it all, blazed 
up the flames, in spite of their antagonistic element, 
frantically dashed upon them by Farmer Jackson 
and his earnest men. 

“ Fire, fire !” The hamlet was soon awakened from 
its bucolic slumbers, and its entire population was 
soon gathered round the blazing stack; but not 





with much notion of helping my poor owner. What 
was it to them if Farmer Jackson’s ricks were burnt 
to the ground? they wanted to know. What sig- 
nified if all the wheat-stacks in the county were set 
on fire? They had no particular dislike to or spite 
against my owner; but just then, there was general 
dislike and spite against all corn-prowers, corn- 
buyers, and corn-sellers. 
short-sighted feeling; but the people were ignorant, 
and they were suffering. So they ran to the fire in 
Farmer Jackson’s rick-yard, and they looked at it, 
and were warmed by it, and wondered who had 
set it alight; but they made feeble efforts to extin- 
guish it. 

It would have gone hard with the farmer and his 
stacks if another helper had not rushed to the rescue, 
just as the wagoner and his mate and Tom Allworks 
—infected, perhaps, by the general apathy—were for 
giving over, and letting the fire have its way. This 
new helper was 2 man in a tattered smock frock, 
and a hareskin cap drawn low down over his brow, 
who, darting out of the darkness through the little 
crowd of idle gazers, sprung over the wattled fence, 
and shouted in a loud resolute tone for others to 
follow. 

“Here, you Bill Waters, lend a hand! Phil White, 
don’t let the man’s ricks be burnt up! Sam Carey, 
take your hands out of your pockets and hand over 
some of them buckets! You women, can’t you leave 
screeching, and make a line from the pond to the 
fire?” By this time the man in the tattered frock 
and hareskin cap was up to his middle im the 
horse-pond. 

The example was contagious. ‘“ Well done, Joc! 
Lend a hand to Joe! Here you are, Joe!” and in 
another moment Bill Waters, Phil White, and 
Sam Carey were splashing away at the flames. 

“Take my place, Sam;” and in a minute Joc 
was out of the pond and on the top of the burning 
stack. He had scarcely gained a footimg there, 
when a mighty volume of black stifling smoke en- 
veloped him, blinded his eyes, stung his mostrils, 
choked his breath. He staggered and slipped, 
and rolled over and over fill, reaching the edge of 
the thatch, he fell into the bright burning mass 
below, scattering abroad a thomaand sparks and 
flakes of fire. 

He seemed a perfect fire-king, did Joe, that 
night. Up again, out of the red-hot embers, 
blackened, singed, scorched! Up again on the 
rounds of the ladder! Up again on the perilous 
eminence! “Hand up the buckets here, master! 
Quick, Phil White! Another, and another, and 
now another.” 

Fight fire, fight water, fight Farmer Jackson, 
wagoner and mate, Tom Allworks and Bill Waters, 
Phil White and Sam Carey! Fight women, fight 
boys! they are all at it in earnest now. Above 
all, fight Joe, in his tattered smock, twisted round 
his waist, and his hairskin. cap, . blackened and 
shrivelled, but pertinaciously adhering to his skull. 
More smoke but less fire! Hiss, hiss; splutter, 
splutter! Less smoke and no fire! “ Hoo-ray?” 
Farmer Jackson’s wheat-stacks are saved; one only 
has been partially consumed. The fire is out now; 
but a few more buckets of water won’t hurt. 


It was a mistaken and - 
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« Hoo-ray !” once again; and “once more, with a 
will, men,” cries Joe from the top of the stack, 
waving his hareskin cap, which looks more like an 
enemy’s scalp, while Joe himself presents no 
unapt resemblance to a red Indian: “ Once more, 
with a will, and a hip, hip, hip, hoo-ray !” 

“You haye saved me hundreds of pounds 
to-night, Joe,” said my owner presently, when 
Joe had descended, as he shook hands with his 
energetic helper; “but you are terribly burnt, 
lad !” 

“No, not much, master; only a bit of a sweal,” 
said Joe, baring his arm. “All right, sir.” 

* * a a a 

Joe waited on my owner the next morning. 
His arm was bound up in an old handkerchief, and 
his face bore traces of his previous night’s exploits, 
in singed eyebrows and scorched cheeks. His 
half-ruined hareskin cap was in his hand; his 
defiant scowl was gone, however, and that was an 
improvement. 

“Thank ye, master, thank ye heartily. Ill 
come to work as soon as my arm will let me; 
and I will work this time, and no mistake.” 

“J think you will, Joe; I'll trust to you to do 
it,’ said my owner cheerily. 

“T didn’t know what a kind heart you'd got, 
master, till I reached home last night: mad, regular 
mad, I do think I was, thinking of poor wife and 
little ’uns.” 

“Ay, ay, Joe; I can understand that better now 
than I did when I met you in the market yesterday ; 
and the more mad you were for having gone to that 
lecture-——” 

“No, master, *twasn’t that either; I didn’t go 
to the meeting, I went to a wuss place. A man 
comes along—a gentleman like, he was—after I 
see you; and he takes a dozen or more of us to 
a gin-shop, and calls for a quart of gin. There! I 
needn’t tell you any more, master.” 

“And then you came home ?” 

“Then I came home; and si 

“Yes, yes; I know the rest.” 

“Not all of it, master. I must out with it. 
Master, I want to tell youn——” 

“No, don’t, Joe.” 

“To tell you, master, that I—I—that I pretty 
well know who——” 

“Who set fire to my stack last night, you were 
going to say, Joe. Now, that’s exactly what I 
don’t want to know; I know who did most in 
putting the fire out,” said my owner. 

“But, master,” said Joe, twirling his cap, “if so 
be 9 

“ If so be you could tell me, Joe, perhaps I should 
not be much wiser than I was before; and I’d rather 
not know.” 

“You wouldn't, master ?” 

“T wouldn’t. I don’t wish to know. If you 
have any suspicions, Joe, you will do me a favour 
by keeping them to yourself. I am pretty sure 
of one thing, however,” said Farmer Jackson; 
“and perhaps you can tell me if I am right or 
not.” 


“What is it, master?” Joe asked, turning to my 
owner,” 
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“Well, I am pretty sure that the person who 
made that blaze last night, won’t do it again.” 

“You are right, master; he won't do it again; 
leastways, I think not.” 

“T think not, Joe; I believe I can answer for it 
that he won’t.” 

The strange conference ended here, and Joe took 
his departure. Soon afterwards I took my de- 
parture also; but I lingered long enough in that 
neighbourhood to know that Joe became one of 
Farmer Jackson’s best hands on the farm. Once, 
after some months, I was for a brief space in Joe’s 
possession, and accompanied him to hishome. His 
wife, I found, had “pulled through ;” so had his 
children; so had Joe himself. They didn’t want 
parish relief; they were decently clothed; their 
cottage was fresh plastered within and without; the 
old cupboard had food in it, and the clock had been 
set going. 

Tt was never known by any of the people in the 
hamlet, or elsewhere, by whom Farmer Jackson’s 
corn-stacks were fired that winter night; and the 
farmer never asked Joe whether he was the man 
whom he met in the dark between the farmyard and 
Joe’s cottage. 


CHAPTER XVII—AFTER PASSING THROUGH A VARIETY OF 
ADVENTURES, SIXPENCE FINDS A NEW OWNER. 
Time passed away, and I travelled far and wide. 
Now I was in a rich man’s purse, and was parted 
with, with trifling concern; then I brightened, for 
a short space, the home of poverty, and purchased 
for a whole family a day’s reprieve from the pangs 
ofhunger; then I glittered for a while in a thought- 
less school-boy’s hand, and was dismissed to ad- 
minister to his taste for tarts and buns. After 
this I became the property of a miser, who added 
me to his hoards, and from whose clutches I almost 
despaired of release. Believe me, I led a useless 
life of many months in this captivity, and had 
ample time to reflect on the debasing influence 
exercised on the human soul by love of money. 
How did I witness the struggles of that man’s 
mind when compelled to part with any portion of 
his almost useless treasures; the base attempts to 
defraud a fellow-creature of the smallest amount of 
tangible currency; the unholy exultations and 
chucklings within himself when an advantage was 


| gained; the groans and mortifications and grief 


inwardly felt, and sometimes openly expressed, at 
any failure of his nefarious schemes; the rigid self- 


| denial exercised to save; the yet more rigid with- 


holding of power to do good and to communicate ! 
But let this pass. The miser died, and was 
buried; and his magpie hoards were brought to 
light and speedily dissipated by the inheritors of 
his wealth. 

After this, I became again, for a short season, 
the attendant on poverty: my owner was a poor 
widow, stricken in years, and burdened with many 
cares, yet rich in the wealth which endures unto 
everlasting life, which rust does not corrupt, nor 
thieves break through and steal. - 

I was not hers long, however. But did I say 
that my owner was poor? She herself would 
have told you a different story if you had listened 
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to her feeble voice—and not a very tuneful one to 
common ears—I admit that; when, as she sat in 
her solitary chamber, (very much like yours, Jobn,) 
she quavered out her favourite song :— 
** As much I have of worldly good, 
As e’en my Master had ; 
I diet on as dainty food, 
And am as richly clad, 
(Though plain my garb, though scant my board), 
As Mary’s son, and nature’s Lord.” 

And so, one day, when my widow-owner had 
trilled out these heart-lays, she put on her mantle 
and hood, and with feeble steps took her way to 
her Master’s house; and her Master met with her 
there, and smiled; and her heart was cheered. 
“ Lovest thou me?” said he. “ Lord, thou knowest 
all things; thou knowest that I love thee,” said 
she; and tears of love welled into her age-dimmed 
eyes. 

It was her last sixpence—her only sixpence— 
that the poor widow let fall into her Master’s trea- 
sury that day. There were richer gifts there, but 
none so rich; larger, but none so large; more 
precious, but none so precious. Ha! you know the 
other old story, which is never to be forgotten—so 
much like this, but so much better told. I have 
done; only let me add, that I attained a value and 
a lustre that day which I had never experienced 
before, for angel eyes were upon. me then. 

And then, again I travelled far and wide, and 
long; through town and through country; in 
highways and in byways; in streets and lanes; 
taking up my abode now in mansions, and then in 
hovels. It was in these wanderings to and fro 
that I made my first acquaintance with you, my 
poor friend. 

{The poor clerk groaned aloud here. } 

I will not speak of that, only to remind you that 
you cast me toa street beggar, whom I accompanied 
to his nightly rendezvous. 

You do not particularly remember the form and 
aspect and piteous tale of this object of your charity. 
Let me refresh your memory. He was cadaverous 
in countenance; one of his limbs was bare, to ex- 
pose to the compassion, as well as the disgust, of 
passers-by, a frightful wound, occasioned as he 
said by long-continued and deep-seated disease. 
He was lame; he was palsied; he could scarcely 
support himself; he tottered as he crawled along 
the footpath, and clung to the iron railings for 
support. He had no home, he told you, and no 
friends ; had tasted no food for twenty-four hours, 
but he shouldn’t trouble anybody much longer, for 
yes, yes, you recollect it now, I see. 

[“ Poor wretch !” sighed the listener. ] 

A few hours later, and his palsied limbs were 
strong, his fictitious raw and bleeding sores re- 
moved from flesh as sound as your own; his coun- 
tenance assumed the hue of health, and, with a 
hundred comrades, he was feasting on delicacies 
such as have not passed your lips these many long 
years. I will not stay to tell you of the songs that 
were sung, and the toasts that were proposed, and 
the histories which were recounted. Nor will I 
weary you with the past story of the impostor’s 
life, though I might; I must yet pass on. 

Time yet rolled away, and brought with it, to 
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me, its sure though silent operations. 


I had lost 
my early look of juvenility; my countenance was 


bedimmed and my features sunken.  Siill, all 
things considered, I had worn well; yes, truly, I 
had worn well, and intrinsically I was the same. 

I was again in the country, scores of miles away 
from my birthplace; my companion and owner was 
a young lady, with whom I would willingly have 
become more familiarly acquainted, for her history 
had thus far been a gentle and loving one, and her 
countenance and her heart were alike open. So 
also was her hand; and as the chariot which whirled 
her onward to some favoured destination passed 
by a blind mendicant on the road—he had craftily 
taken his station on the declivity of a steep hill— 
she attempted to drop me into his outstretched 
hat. Unhappily, I fell upon the dusty road, and 
the mendicant, who was really and not fictitiously 
blind, missed me in his search. 

Covered first with dust, I soon became encased 
in mud on the descent of a sudden storm; and for 
many weeks I was trodden underfoot of man and 
beast. At length came my crowning misfortune, 
in the form of the broad wheel of a wagon, heavily 
laden, which, taking me at a disadvantage, passed 
over ine, ground me deep into the miry way, and 
distorted me, as you now see me, into a Crooked 
Sixpence. 

How long I lay buried on that well-trodden 
highway is no matter; I might possibly have been 
unconscious of the lapse of time; but be this as it 
might, my deliverance came at last. A weary tra- 
veller sat down by the roadside to rest; in an idly 
industrious mood he amused himself as he rested, 
by tracing in the dust before him deep lines and 
curves. At first this was done listlessly, as from 
want of thought, and carelessly, as from want of 
design; but as his occupation advanced, his in- 
terest in it was awakened, and he proceeded with 
more vigour, until he had carved on the shifting 
and unstable tablet, (as one who writes his name 
on sand,) the form of a vessel in full sail. 

“ Now for the top-gallants, for a finish,” said he; 
and he thrust his walking staff in a straight line 
before him, ploughing up a deep furrow in the 
ground. It was that deep furrow which turned 
me up again to the light of day; and as the pointed 


end of his staff passed over me, a bright speck of 


my surface was visible to the traveller’s quick eye. 
In another moment I was in his hand. 

He was a young man, in the flush and vigour of 
early manhood. His hand, however, had been 
hardened by toil and embrowned by exposure; as 
had also his open countenance, on which lurked, in 
a state of grave repose, but ready to reveal itself 
on any slight though sufficient occasion, a becom- 
ing infectious kind of smile. He was a sailor—no 
need to say this, perhaps, having described the way 
in which he had employed the few minutes of his 
rest; and his costume, though excellent in quality, 
was nautical from the crown of his head to the sole 
of his foot. A stout walking-stick and a small 
knapsack completed his equipment, and the purse 
into which he dropped me, after disencumbering 
me from my crust of dirt, was well filled. 

I had not completed these observations before 1 
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knew my uew owner’s past history as intimately as 
I know yours, my friend; and before I proceed with 
him another step on his journey, I will recount it 
in brief. 





SKYE. 
UP THE CUCHULLIN. 


PLEASANT is it to awake on the morning of some 
festivity or excursion, and find that the sun shines 
bright and promising. This was my good fortune 
one day last summer, when, at the little inn of 
Sligachan, Isle of Skye, I was intending an adven- 
ture. I had left the bedroom blind drawn up 
through the night, that I might the easier awake, 
and also at the earliest moment possible quiet my 
anxieties about the weather, which for many pre- 
vious weeks had been uniformly bad. In order to 
experience such sensations of pleasant relief, one 
must needs live in an uncertain climate. It is 
really worth while to inhabit a country like Great 
Britain, where such wide variations of thermometer 
and barometer are possible and probable in any 
twenty-four hours, for the sake of the satisfaction 
with which one wakes and finds the brightness of the 
previous evening not succeeded by a dull or threat- 
ening or rainy morning. And if you wish to enjoy 
this sensation most advantageously, let me recom- 
mend you a summer's residence in Skye, where the 
chances of bad weather, at any rate, are consider- 
ably increased: they say it rains in Skye some 
five days in a week all the year round. And if 
you still do not find sufficient field for the trial of 
your contentment, and for the pleasantness of 
agreeable surprise, in other parts of the island, 
try aweek in the neighbourhood of Broadford or 
Sligachan. The grim and lofty mountains above 
you are the first that the winds and clouds rising 
from the Atlantic have to encounter; and the 
obsiruction is of so serious a nature, that it is only 
after a long and desperate effort, and with consi- 
derable effusion of rain and confusion of tempest, 
that winds and clouds move on, half-discharged and 
half-subdued, to the mainland. The peaks seem to 
entwine themselves in those heavy, thick-fleeced 
clouds. Fancy a portion of the “ Black Country” 
so undermined, that at last its many chimneys have 
fixed themselves in every kind of position but the 
rigidly upright one, and you may help yourself to 
picture this Cuchullin range. You may compare 
it to the hundred pinnacles of some vast cathedral 
after an earthquake; or to an inverted comb, with 
some of its teeth broken, and the rest leaning 
towards each other at all angles of inclination. 
These similitudes might be almost indefinitely 
carried on; and yet no fancy can image to itself or 
invent a comparison that shall adequately repre- 
sent these weird, eccentric, fantastic heights. But 
the simplest and best comparison is that which is 
implied in the meaning of their name. I was in- 
formed by a fair Gaelic authority—a gentleman 
occupying an exalted legal position in England— 
that Coolin (the proper pronunciation of Cuchullin) 
1s the Gaelic word for a holly leaf; and truly the 
prickles of the holly are a very good type of the 
peaks of the Cuchullin, 
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But it is time to commence our ascent. The 
highest peak of all, Scuir-na-gillean (the gillies’ 
rock) was never reached, as far as is known, till 
1836, when Professor J. Forbes, under the guidance 
of a forester named Macintyre, who had failed 
several times previously, was successful. Few 
attempt the climb even now—guide-books and 
landlords by no means encouraging the adventure. 
A gilly was, however, found by the inn-keeper, 
who undertook to get me up. He seemed about 
eighteen years of age. 

“So you’ve been up Scuir-na-gillean?” I in- 
quired. 

Boy answers in the affirmative, yet with some 
degree of reservation in his manner, as if from 
unwillingness to boast of the exploit. I confess, 
however, that my suspicions formed a different 
explanation of his tone of answer. ; 

We set off, keeping the Dunvegan Road for about 
a quarter of a mile. The boy then led off to the 
left on to a desolate, rock-dotted moor. It began 
to be moist under-foot, or, as the Scotch say, soft. 
On these occasions you set out with strict scruples 
about wet feet, and at first carefully choose the 
driest spots; but you are soon compelled to be 
less and less particular, as one step after another 
leads you further and further across the morass. 
Squash, squash, squash; splash, splash, splash; 
bog, heather, water, rock; hop, skip, and jump. 
As we were on the plain, on either hand lay a spur 
of the range, the one to the right a very lofty one, 
and at some distance from us; the one to the left 
nearer and lower. This latter we presently began 
to climb, and our path continued upon it for some 
distance. When at a considerable altitude, we 
struck off to the right, as it were across the breast 
of our mountain, meeting occasionally with a steep 
precipice, or some narrow, dark, gloomy corry that 
caused us some deliberation how we might evade 
them, and sent us many a round. This is one 
great difficulty of the ascent. The corries are 
sometimes deep narrow fissures, sometimes yawning 
gulleys, narrowing downwards like a wedge, at the 
bottom of which runs a tiny stream, which an hour 
or two, however, of Cuchullin rain will swell into a 
torrent. And unpleasant places they are to look 
at. No sun can ever reach those gloomy depths. 
I called my guide’s attention to some of them, and 
was amused and interested to perceive his appre- 
ciation of the terrors of nature. It is sometimes 
denied that the rough peasant of mountainous dis- 
tricts imbibes any of the poetry with which the 
scenery is fraught. I am sure my young guide 
felt the desolation, weirdness, and grandeur of the 
whole locality. When I spoke about the corries, 
he answered: “Eh! but Dll show you some 
quare wild lookin’ ones presently.” And true 
enough he did—pits from which you would not 
soon extricate yourself, should you once get to 
their bottom. 

Our footing was now by no means firm or 
pleasant. We should presently arrive at rocks on 
which we might stand and walk at a steep inclina- 
tion, owing to their roughness, and the small 
crystals that lie on their surface. But just now 


‘the loose shingle would float us downwards and 
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fill our shoes with most unpleasant intruders. 
And while this was a difficulty with our feet, we 
had also to take care where we put our hands. 
Careful manipulation was required as well as good 
pedestrianism; for the projecting rocks in many 
places seem, as it were, only to be dovetailed into 
each other. Basaltic rocks, such as these, are often 
held together by mechanical pressure only, yet so 
closely and compactly, that you may. easily take 
them for a firmly-consolidated mass; and the por- 
tions you extract might almost be again fitted into 
the mass in which they have been for thousands 
of years. If, therefore, you should be tempted to 
steady or support or raise yourself by laying hold 
of some erect projection of rock, it is very likely to 
break up into brittle, slaty laminz, and your safety 
may be imperilled. ‘ 

I may here notice that my gilly betrayed, inno- 
cently enough, any doubts he had concerning: our 
path, by the hesitation. with which he answered 
my inquiries; but whenever he took to whistling, 
I knew that he was not. only in doubt, but at a loss. 

At length, however, we reached the Loat-o-Corry 
(or top of the Corry), the edge of the ridge, from 
whence we could look down on the path we had 
come, and, in the opposite direction, over the vast 
hollow, Hart-o-Corry, which lay at our feet, Hart- 
o-Corry is.a tremendous barren black chaotic basin, 
surrounded on the west and north by the Cuchullin 
range, some 3000 feet high; Strona Stree, on the 
south, separating it from Loch Coruisk, and an en- 
trance to it from Glen Sligachan forming its only 
gap on the eastern side. Those who think, with 
Coleridge, that there is scarcely a greater pleasure 
than rolling rocks down the sides of some high 
mountain, would find this edge a good starting-point 
for their projectiles ; from the same spot they would 
have the choice of two opposite declivities, with 
some 2000 feet of uninterrupted fall. 

The boy here manifested considerable glee at 
having obtained so high an eminence, and a homely 
but genuine and enthusiastic appreciation of the 
grand glories that already greeted us. 

“Eh! but I’d rather come here once than three 
times to Coruisk. It is pretty!’ he said, not 
haying a. very large vocabulary of words of ad- 
miration. 

Our course—rather climb—now lay upon the 
ridge, in.a south-easterly direction, and we had: at 
times to scale the rocks hand over hand. Not very 
long, however, was it before my guide came to a 
stand. A bare pinnacle was in front, with a slight 
ledge on one side of it, which with very great and 
most necessary care the boy crept along, but soon 
came back with the intelligence that even the ledge 
continued for only a short distance. Whistle as 
much as he might, no way could he discover. In 
fact, it was so simple a case that no time was neces- 
sary for making up his mind. Only some fifty or 
sixty feet to the top, yet stopped! 

It was vexatious; yet, to a well-balanced mind, 
what difference can a few feet make? Were we not, 
in fact, at the top of the Cuchullin, nay, even of 
Scuir-na-gillean, although we had not reached its 
apex? You are at. the top of.a tree, albeit a slender 
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backwards an inch or two occasionally, and would | 


twig or two may be above your head: was not our 
case an analogous one ? 

All very true; still, we had failed; we were beatou. 
The “all but” would just mar the completeness of 
the adventure. And besides, the view did not con- 
vey that sense of openness, of unconfinedness, which 
is half the enjoyment of a culminating point. 

And how did the gilly feel? My suspicions rose 
once more. 

“T thought you had been up before, boy.” 

“So I have, sir.” 

“ How is it, then, that you can’t show me the way 
to the top ?” 

“TI did not get higher than this.” 

“Oh!” 

He had evidently taken the philosophical idea of 
® mountain’s top which I have alluded to, and 
thought a few feet made no difference. Yet it was 
plain he was not satisfied. 

“If we have got to the top,” I said, “ other per- 
sons have got to the tip-top.” 

“T dunna thenk ut,” was his reply. 

So we had to make up our minds to give it up, 
and began to descend into Hart-o-Corry, and to 
make for Loch Coruisk. We took the course of 
one of the thousand narrow clefts in the mountain 
side, through which cataracts foam and roar down 
during heavy rain, and which are empty soon after 
the rain is over, so steep is the fall, This was the 
worst piece of climbing we had come to in the whole 
day. I shall not soon forget one long reach of leg 
we had to make. We came to a fall of several feet, 
with so steep a declivity at its bottom, as to make 
a very uninviting landing-place, ‘To jump it would 
have been very rash, so we had to “ make a leg,” 
and let ourselves down as best we could, the uar- 
rowness of the gully being, however, favourable to 
the process. ‘The boy by no means relished the feat, 
as I perceived by his indecision as to which leg was 
the best one to make the essay. He afterwards 
acknowledged this, when, having noticed that he 
soon got out of breath, and sat down more frequently 
than most Highlanders would have thought neces- 
sary, I observed— 

“T don’t think you have a very strong heari, 
Donald.” 

“You are right, sir: I ai a bit of a coward!” 

“T didn’t mean that, but I noticed you looked 
rather queer at that steep fall in the gully.” 

He candidly confessed to his misgivings then. 
Indeed, we could hardly have dared it, alone. 

We had descended some 500 or 600 feet, when, on 
looking round towards the peak we had failed to 
attain, I thought I saw a way that seemed to en- 
courage another attempt. This we determined to 
make, and after some minutes’ hard but not dan- 
gerous climbing, we reached the actual summit of 
Scuir-na-gillean. Now, we had not had to cut out 
stairs in any ice: we had waded through no treach- 
erous snow : our waists were ropeless: no crevasses 
had yawned to receive us: we had no tie between 
us, save the day’s.adventure. We had had neither 
snow-blindness nor*bleeding at the nose to hinder 
the enjoyment of our success and of the view: 
Still, though our little excursion had been without 
any of those exciting accompaniments, it had been 
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successful. Till some twenty-five years ago, no one 
had ever ascended to our present elevation, and it 
had always been previously spoken of as unattain- 
able. Macculloch, writing in 1825, declares neither 
man nor beast ever stood on these heights, except 
perhaps the goats, when, according to the local 
legend, “they disappear once in the twenty-four 
hours to get their beards combed.” Macculloch 
himself made seven unsuccessful expeditions in 
five successive seasons; and few, even now, ever 
attempt it. So we felt very pleased, although we 
could not claim the honour of a Mont Blanc ascent. 
It had taken us about three hours and forty minutes 
from the inn. Oh! what a glorious day it was. 
In general, even when it is pretty quiet elsewhere, 
the winds are wild and furious here: now, only as 
gentle breaths blew over us as were pleasant and 
safe after our exertions. Even in the midst of fine 
weather, clouds will descend from the sky above ; 
mists will rise up from the sea on all sides, or will 
come out, as it were, from their hiding-places in 
those narrow, dark, cold corries, and congregate 
about these spires from all pemts of the compass, 
and that, on so short a motice as to constitute one 
of the difficulties. and dangers of the locality : to- 
day, however, not a cloud was near, nor a mist to 
be seen, except. at early morning and late evening. 
[To be continued. ] 


MEN I HAVE KNOWN. 
SAMUEL ROGERS. 

REMINISCENCES of the late poet and banker have 
recently been published; but. they tell us little 
about him, except that he kept a sort of note 
memorandum of what happened to be said by certain 
distinguished men when in his company. ‘The 
record is very scanty, and much of it so curt and 
fragmentary as to have ne applicable meaning, and 
the bard of “Memory” himself has no figure on 
the cartoon. What I remember of him possesses 
little of “the pleasures of memory,” and may per- 
haps be as little interesting ; but he filled for many 
years a singular space in the public eye, and a few 
touches may include him in my miniature gallery 
of “ Men I have Known.” 

Rogers was reputed a wit, and did say some good 
things; but many of the best were said by others, 
and fathered upon him (as the use is), especially 
when there was any bitterness in the joke, which 
was his characteristic. His going to Holland House 
by the Hammersmith stage-coach (in days when 
cabs and omnibuses were unknown), and asking 
the loitering driver what he called it, is not one of 
his worst: being answered, “The Regulator,” he 
observed that it was a very proper name, as all the 
rest go by it. Luttrell and Rogers were intimate 
friends and rival wits, and disliked each other ac- 
cordingly. I have used the word friend, but it did 
not appear that the nonogenarian (whatever he 
might have enjoyed half a century before) had any 
friends. I never saw about him any but ac- 
quaintances or toadies. Had he cutlived them? 
No; he was not of a nature to have friends. He 





was horn with the silver spoon in his mouth, and | 





had never needed a friend in his long, easy journey 
through life. The posthumous laudation lavished 
upon him by his political cronies was purely of the. 
de mortuis nil nisi bonwm kind. He never received 
that coin when alive; for, if the truth be told, his 
liberality and generosity were small specks which 
could not bear blazon, and he was radically ill- 
tempered. Now, nobody can love a cantankerous 
person, even though placed im such fortunate cir- 
cumstances as not to be always offensive. His 
whole career was too sunny. ‘There were neither 
clouds nor showers to nourish the sensitive plants 
which adorn humanity—nothing but showy sun- 
flowers. No lovely dew-dipped blossoms; no sweet 
buddings of refreshing scent; no soft green tufts 
sending up grateful incense, as when varying seasons 
produce their beneficial influence, and the breezes 
and the rains (ay, the storms) from heaven serve 
but to root and expand the spirit’s growth. 

Few men who have had nothing but an even tenor 
of their way, are duly touched with feeling for the 
distresses of their fellow creatures, which they have 
never experienced. In the absence of any higher 
motive to benevolence, there was not even a trace 
of bon hommie about Rogers. Sarcasm and satire 
were his social weapons. Kindness and geniality 
do not crop out in any account of him that I have 
seen; and this negative describes the individual of 
whom I did not care to know much. ‘The constant 
little bickering competitions between him and 
Luttrell were very entertaining to some minds. 
They met once, and did not squabble. It was in 
the Crystal Palace, into which they were both 
wheeled in chairs, when no longer able to walk !* 

Taste, or in another word, refinement, like avarice 
or gluttony, tends essentially to selfishness ;~ and in 
Rogers I marked a signal type of the class, with a 
very small modicum of the redeeming feeling which 
occasionally qualifies it. I have known men of the 
most refined taste who were also distinguished by 
the sweetest of human sympathies. In these, 
however, taste was only a lesser component part 
of the being, not a ruling and engrossing passion— 
if passion it can be called, which is so abstraetly 
passionless. 

In his writings, as in his daily life, Mr. Rogers 
was fastidious. In correcting the press, only Camp- 
bell could equal him for anxiety to polish. On one 
occasion I chanced to see a sheet of one of his 
poems (“ Italy,” I think) as it was passing through 
the printer’s hands, and pointed out some very 
slight errors. The reader told him of this hyper- 
criticism (for it was nothing more), and he cancelled 
the whole of the impression, and introduced the 
required alterations at the expense of above £100. 
In other respects he would not be guilty of any- 
thing like extravagance. On the contrary, there 
was a curious spice of the miser-economy in his 
nature. He was fond of going to evening parties, 
at-homes, conversaziones, or however called by 
fashion; and instead of being attended by his 





* This meeting reminds me of the story of Lord North and 
Colonel Barré meeting at Tunbridge Wells Spa, when both were 
blind with age. ‘Ah, Colonel,” said the witty ex-Premier, “you 
used to abuse me much in the Honse, and I retorted; but now wo 
should be very glad to see each other.” 
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carriage, as a wealthy man, he would walk home 
with his umbrella. It was upon an occasion of this 
kind that he met with the accident which crippled 
him during his later years, and no doubt hastened 
his death. Yet, when his bank was robbed, he 
did not show the least regret for his loss, only an 
intense desire to discover the plunderers. 

His almost open breakfast parties, of three or 
four artists or literary men who had the entrée, 
were pleasant enough, from the news and gossip 
gathered into them; and his dinners, wisely limited 
in the number of the guests, abounding in luxuries, 
usually graced by distinguished individuals, and 
sometimes by most interesting groups, must be 
classed among those high social enjoyments which 
few have the means to command, and fewer still 
know how to accomplish and appreciate. 

His personal appearance was extraordinary, or 
rather, his countenance was unique. His skull and 
facial expression bore so striking a likeness to the 
skeleton pictures which we sometimes see of Death, 
that the facetious Sydney Smith (at one of the 
dressed evening parties I have spoken of) entitled 
him the “ Death-dandy !” and it was told (probubly 
with truth) that the same satirical wag inscribed 
npon the capital portrait in his breakfast room, 
“ Painted in his life-time.” 

Withal, Rogers possessed refined and elegant 
tastes; and his cultivation of poetry exalted his 
mind above its inherent worldliness, as far as was 
possible in one devoid of the nobler influences 
which transform and elevate humanity. 


RAILWAY TUNNELS. 
In the early history of railway enterprise, it was 
imagined by alarmists that to be carried through 
cavernous apertures deep below the surface, ex- 
cluded from the light of heaven, and breathing an 
atmosphere unventilated, while polluted with sub- 
terranean effluvia, with combinations of smoke and 
steam, would dangerously shock the nerves of pas- 
sengers and be prejudicial to health. A committee 
of physiciang, surgeons, and chemists was therefore 
appointed to examine the tunnel at Primrose Hill, 
then in progress, who pronounced the apprehension 
perfectly groundless—a decision which experience 
has amply confirmed. The railway tunnels have 
been constructed at a very varying expense: from 
£20 to £160 per linear yard, owing to the different 
character of the ground—stiff clay, loose sand, and 
rocky strata, easily worked or of a very hard texture. 
Tunnelling is frequently the cheapest through rock, 
as blasting is practicable, and the expense of a brick 
lining may sometimes be saved. The Penmaenback 
tunnel, on the Chester and Holyhead railway, is 
driven through basaltic rock, which entirely sup- 
ports itself. But the Penmaenmawr tunnel, on the 
same line, though cut through greenstone, required 
to be lined throughout with masonry; and the 
Bangor tunnel, which was at first considered suffi- 
ciently solid to support itself, from the hardness of 
the stone through which it is driven, has been lined 
with brick, owing to symptoms of not being able to 
withstand the action of the weather. Shakspeare’s 








TUNNELS. 


Cliff, near Dover, presented peculiar difficulties to 
operations of this kind, arising from the crumbly 
texture of the chalk, and the mass being traversed 
by fissures; but a very beautiful tunnel was con- 
structed, and one of the firmest ever made—a double 
one, formed of two pointed parabolic arches, soundly 
lined, so that the superincumbent weight has a cen- 
tral support. 





KILSBY TUNNEL. 


In making long tunnels, unexpected ground is 
sometimes reached, notwithstanding careful experi- 
mental borings beforehand to ascertain the strata; 
and the contractor finds that all his calculations 
have been based upon wrong premises. This was 
remarkably exemplified in the instance of the Kilsby 
tunnel, the longest on the line between London and 
Birmingham. ‘The strata beneath were found by 
numerous borings to be the shale of the lower oolite, 
and the execution of the work was contracted for at 
£90,000. During its progress, it was discovered, 
to the astonishment of the engineer, and the dismay 
of the contractor, that a quicksand beneath a bed of 
clay occupied some twelve hundred feet of the line 
of the tunnel. No sooner was it tapped, than the 
water poured out in apparently exhaustless quan- 
tities, as if from a subterranean lake. The ob- 
struction seemed perfectly insurmountable. Ap- 
palled by it, the contractor took to his bed; and, 
though relieved by the company from his engage- 
ment, he languished and died. The total aban- 
donment of the work was contemplated, when the 
enginecr determined to attack the difficulty with 
formidable means. But it required eight months 
to carry off the water, though thirteen steam- 
engines, two hundred horses, and twelve hundred 
and fifty men were employed in the task; and the 
drainage was carried on night and day at the rate 
of eighteen hundred gallons a minute. Instead of 
being executed for £90,000, the cost of the tunnel 
was about £300,000. Two years and a half were 
occupied in completing it. Thirty-six millions of 
bricks were consumed in the lining, which, accord- 





ing to calculation, would nearly make a footpath 
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to yard wide from London to Aberdeen. The traveller | head tunnel, on the Manchester and Sheffield rail- 
bly now passes through the excavation without any sensa- | way. ‘Chis is the longest yet constructed, exceed- 
sed tion of damp, or other experience of change but the | ing three miles, but inferior to most in its trans- 
on- common one from sunshine to shade. Besides small | verse diameter. It is driven through limestone 
ible shafts, there are two immense openings to the sky, | and millstone grit, at the vast depth of six hundred 
dly sixty feet in diameter, for ventilation and light. | feet below a bleak heathery moor, near the junction 
en- Strange it is to mark in either the clouds flitting | of the three counties of Derby, York, and Chester. 








above the huge vertical tube, with the two little 
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with fifty-horse power was added to the former, and by | tunnels formed by means of horizontal galleries 
nths vigorous efforts the water was pumped out. An- | instead of vertical shafts. In this case the galleries 
um- other irruption took place; the engines were again | were driven from the face of the cliff. The tunnel 
dred set to work, and the water was drained off at the | is through chalk, and is over one mile and a quarter 
the rate of thirty-two thousand hogsheadsaday. The | long. On fine days the coast of France may be 
webs Box tunnel passes in one place below the surface of | observed by the traveller through gaps in the 
a of the hill at a depth equal to the height of St. Paul’s. | embankment. 
nnel For two years and a half, a ton of gunpowder and | Ozive Mount Currie, near Liverpool, is one of 
were ton of candles per week were consumed in blasting | the most formidable cuttings in the kingdom. It 
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is entirely carried through rock, is two miles long, 
and is in some parts 100 feet deep. In order to 
make it, 480,000 cubic yards of rock had to be re- 
moved. Seen from above, it has the appearance of 
a tremendous defile, and is resounding almost every 
minute with the thunder of the frequently passing 
trains between Liverpool and Manchester. Had it 
not been for the opposition of certain landowners 
when the line was being planned, this immense 
work might have been entirely avoided. 


TO AND FRO IN LONDON. 


For more than twice seven years it was. my lot to 
walk to and fro, for three long miles, daily through 
a portion of the city and suburbs of London, ever 
in the same unvarying track—going one way in the 
morning, and retracing my steps in the: evening, 
or in the night, at any hour whem the despotic 
necessities of business would set me free. This 
perpetual transit forwards and backwards, like a 
weaver’s shuttle, though it winds off the thread of 
a man’s: existence in a rather mechanical way, is 
not exactly; what one might suppose it tobe. It 
is neither s@ varied in point of interest as might 
be expected in: a eity of two and a half millions of 
people, nor is: it s@ monotonous and void of excite- 
ment as one might fear to:find it. It is not very 
varied, because: the: business of life is with: allibusi- 
ness men. a rentine,. the: same thing; or very nearly 
the same thimg;. diy by day and. year by year; 
and hence, he: who. walks ta: his labeur at a stated 
hour in the morning will encounter hundreds, 
and, if his route be a long one, perhaps thousands, 
who are travelling on the same mission. In time 
he will begin to know the majority of the faces he 
meets, and to be struck with the wonderful re- 
gularity with which they appear at a particular 
spot at a particular moment, and that for months 
together. 

The regular business faces, however, that one is 
accustomed to meet are hardly so interesting as 
the perpetual fixtures which one passes in these 
morning walks. There are the same peripatetic 
tradesmen, the same beggars, the same crossing- 
sweepers, the same impostors whining or bellowing 
psalm-tunes for alms,.the same hurdy-gurdy and 
piano-grinders, and the same vagabonds, though 
these last use up a neighbourhood much quicker 
than any class of regular professionals, and betake 
themselves elsewhere.’ It is amusing to note the 
cool effrontery of the whole impostor races ; having 
levied black mail on you once or twice, they no 
sooner recognise you as a regular passenger—as one 
who, like themselves, has his own living to get— 
than they make you free of the road, and. cease their 
importunities ever afterwards. They know you 
and understand you, and know that you know and 
understand them; and if thenceforth you happen 
to exchange a glance with them, you perceive that it 
is on their part one of intelligence, as if there existed 
a mutual understanding between you—which indeed 
there does, after a sort. 

How many personal and domestic. histories have 
I read as I walked to and fro in London’s. streets 








IN LONDON. 


during those long years! how many comedies and 
how many tragedies have I witnessed from their 
first scenes to their last! How many commercial 
bubbles have I seen blown and burst along that 
line of route! how many promising speculations 
entered on which failed! how few which succeeded! 
I have marked the rise and gradual growth of 
prosperity—the exultation of the prosperous—then 
the advent of adversity in the shape of pecuniary 
difficulty, or of financial panic—or perhaps of disease 
and disablement—and then the final decline and 
disappearance of the actors from the stage. I have 
seen merry weddings, to the music of merry bells, 
and joyous embarkations on the sea of life, followed 
by disasters and ruin, the sudden breaking up of 
households. and the: scattering of families; and I 
have seen also—as,. how should I fail to see it Pp—the 
sure reward of prudenee; diligence, and integrity, 
in the increase of this: world’s: goods and the ac- 
quirement of reputatiom andirespectability. Ihave 
noted also, in the same: long: course of time, the 
growth and fortunes:of' new neighbourhoods as well 
as new families. Thousands of acres-which, when 
I began. my daily travels, were either waste lands or 
grazing meadows, bricls-fields, market-gardens, or 
drying-grounds, are now swallowed up in the maw 
of the omnivorous Babylon,. are covered with dwell- 
ings of all kinds and. degrees;. and: are swarming 
with hundreds of thousands: ef inhabitants. Not 
all of these new districts: have turned out:what their 
originators intended’ them to be. In some places 


| where a dead set was made at gentility,. traffic has 


crushed itself in and swept all genteel pretensions 
aside, usurping the field for itself; and on other 
sites the contrary has come to pass—as though 
brick walls and stone pavements, as well as human 
beings, had an obstinate will of their own, and 
would have their way. 

Going always city-wards at a stated hour, but 
returning at all hours of the twenty-four, I have 
seen the multitude under all its aspects; and in 
the dead of the night as well as in broad daylight 
I have faced the wealthy and gay, the houseless 
and destitute, the honest and virtuous, the vicious 
and depraved, the lost and the abandoned. Among 
the million faces which kave passed from my re- 
collection, there are a few which haunt me after the 
lapse of years, shining out distinct and clear amidst 
the crowd of dim undistinguishable shadows. I 
never knew their names, and never shall know them, 
but they have inscribed indelibly their images upon 
my-mind. ‘There was, for instance, “ the last pair 
of Hessian boots,” whose owner bore an evergreen 
face at three-score and ten. I used to overtake the 
tasselled chaussure of a morning, on approaching 
one of the inns of court, and on passing the wearer 
generally heard him reciting to himself some orato- 
rical deliverance full of legal phraseology, from 
which I inferred, what was doubtless the case, that 
he was a barrister in good practice, and that he 
rehearsed his addresses to the jury as he walked to 
his office. One morning I observed him stoop 
rather stiffly and pick up a sovereign; he held it 
openly between finger and thumb, to see if any one 
would claim it, and as I passed him begged me, l! 
I heard of the loser, to give him or her the card o! 
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his address, which he tendered. Then there was 
the fussy-faced man, who lived in a perennial per- 
spiration, and moved with a sort of convulsive ra- 
pidity, like a locomotive at starting, who seemed to 
be giving off steam and sparks, meet him when you 
would, and who left you with the impression that 
there was neither space enough nor time enough in 
the world for him and his undertakings. ‘Then 
there was the merry-faced man, who used to rise 
upon me like a sun at the crossing in the New 
Road—whose very look was enough to “make a 
sunshine in a shady place,” and the glance of whose 
eye, if you were fortunate enough to catch it, was 
a cordial for the whole day. There was also the 
resigned face, which was a cordial too in its way ; 
it belonged to a man of three-score, or thereabouts, 
who travelled with a leather bag, and whom for- 
tune had. made her sport, without wounding his 
conscience or shaking his trust in Providence; it 
was one of those few faces one sees in the course 
of a life, which is a sermon to the unthankful and 
a reproach to average humanity. 

Some of my enforced night walks led to singular 
companionships at times. One night a young man 
whom I had often before noticed, accosted me, and, 
turning back, walked by my side for a couple of 
niles, after one in the morning. For some time, 
as business at that season detained me late, he did 
thisalmost nightly, and told me his story. He was 
a prodigal son, who had run riot and offended his 
father, who had cast him off, as he owned.deservedly, 
to indigenee and want. Not so his mother. She 
harboured and fed him unknown to her husband. 
The father went off daily to business at seven in 
tlie morning, and the son, after tramping the streets 
allnight, watched him forth, and was then stealthily 
let in by his mother to a meal and a bed. I have 
reason to think that this maternal deception, which 
some will rightly blame, proved the salvation of the 
youth. At any rate, he reformed, was reconciled 
to his father, who died shortly after, and at this 
day supports his mother in comparative ease and 
comfort. Another night-walker whom I fell in 
with was a professional man, who chose the fine 
moonlight nights for his seasons of recreation. 
He declared that he never walked for mere pleasure 
in London streets at any other times, and that there 
was to him an. irresistible charm in the Great 
Babylon by moonlight. He had traversed it in all 
quarters for years past at such hours, and believed 
that he should do so as long as he had the use of 
his legs. ‘he reader may think there is no ac- 
counting for taste; but I could understand the 
moonlight wanderer, and the charm which had 
fascinated him. 

Towards the full of the year, the workhouses 
and refuges. begin to: afford a tolerable index, not 
only of the state of the weather, but of the amount 
of pauperism and total destitution in the metropolis. 
I think there is no more sad sight than the groups 
of hungry, half-naked wretches, grouped round the 
Workhouse doors on a winter’s night awaiting the 
Moment of admission. I have seen them in the 
fast-falling-snow and sleet, crouching and huddling 
together, whining and shivering, and sighing for 
the miserable accommodation of dry straw and 
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shelter from the winds and the pelting storm. 
Some, in their eagerness to make sure of a couch, 
which they have wanted on the previous night, 
would come for hours before the opening, and lie 
starving in the cold and writhing with bodily pain. 
Of late years, more humane regulations have saved 
them much of this gratuitous suffering. 

It is fortunate, since vice, crime, destitution, and 
misery, assume all shapes in this world of London, 
that philanthropy is quite as multifaced and ver- 
satile. As an instance of this, I may mention an 
acquaintance I made many years ago with an 
amateur philanthropist, who was quite an oddity, 
and who loved darkness rather than light, not 
because his deeds were evil, but because they were 
good, and he was half ashamed of them. He wasa 
countryman, not a Londoner, by birth, wore top- 
boots and corduroy shorts, a coloured plush vest, 
and. a coat of old-world cut, which he buttoned with 
a single button only at the neck. It was a long 
while before I could make him out, but I got at him 
at last. Mirabile dictu! he was a horse-dealer—of 
course, you will perhaps say, a knave. I don’t 
know anything about that. What I know is, that 
he amused himself by night in going round to the 
workhouse doors and other places where the 
destitute resort, and picking up the poorest and 
hungriest of the younger outcasts, whom he led off 
to arefuge of his own—an unoccupied stable, littered 
down with plenty of straw, and tolerably well sup- 
plied with such refuse food as broken bread and 
bakers’ waste, with the bones half picked and other 
disjecta of a cook shop. He was rough as his 
ragged protegées; would talk to them in their own 
rude language, and enforce order in a physical way, 
without any ceremony, if it were necessary; and 
this mode of managing them, so far from outraging 
their feelings, had a contrary effect. Nor did he 
stop here; many of the outcasts he either employed 
himself, or succeeded in locating with horse-coupers 
or cattle-drovers on the north road. I know not 
what became of this man, or how long his benevo- 
lence lasted, or whether the compassionate horse- 
dealer yet finds a pastime in the exercise of his 
philanthropy ; if he does so, it must be in some 
other locality, as a row of tall handsome houses 
now stand on the spot where he once harboured. his 
houseless vagabonds. 

Whosoever walks much by night in the streets 
of London will hardly fail of making the acquaint- 
ance of a mute companion, whom, whether you 
notice his appeals or not, it is not so easy to shake 
off. This is the night dog. When all the high- 
ways are lonely and deserted—when not a foot-fall 
is heard from far or near, and you feel like a solitary 
wanderer in a city of the dead—you catch the faint 
small sounds of fast-trotting feet pit-patting on the 
stones; and, before you can turn round to look, the 
night dog is.at your side, wagging his forlorn tail 
and lifting up his expectant face in the hope of a 
friendly greeting. If you are kindly-intentioned 
enough to say “ Poor fellow!” lo, how he jumps 
about you, and tries to lick your face or hands! 
how he capers on this side and that, and whines 
out his gratitude—then runs on before to await 
your coming, and again repeats his dumb acknow- 
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ledgments as you draw near. “Ah,” says he to 
himself, “kind fortune has befriended me at last— 
now I have found a master! no more starving all 
night on the cold stones—no more pelting from 
cruel boys—no more tin-kettles tied to my tail, or 
swimming for dear life in the New River; no more 
of all that—now I shall have a snug home, a berth 
on the rug by the fire, and a good meal every day. 
Hooray! Bow, wow, wow!” All this you under- 
stand as plainly as possible, and perhaps you wish 
you could realize the golden dreams of poor Pincher. 
But you know you can’t do it. As for taking him 
into your lodgings in the two pair back, what would 
Mrs. Grundy your landlady say? It is clearly 
impossible. So you see that you have inspired vain 
hopes in the poor brute, and in order to disabuse 
his mind, you tell him to “go back,” “ get along,” 
“be off;” all which objurgations Pincher answers by 
more antics and tail-waggings and attempted ca- 
resses, and will not be driven away. So, in spite 
of your compassion, you have to do the cruel thing 
at last: ere you produce your latch-key, you must 
perforce proceed to extremities, and make a show 
of decided hostility, and of pelting off zoor houseless 
Pincher in order to prevent his following you up- 
stairs to bed. Poor dog! he sees your meaning at 
last, and as his heart sinks within him, he gives you 
one last look—a look half appealing, half reproach- 
ful, and then, depressing his forlorn tail between his 
legs, he sneaks despairingly away. ‘Truly, that last 
look of the poor, outcast, masterless, supperless, 
night dog is not the least touching spectacle one 
meets with in one’s wanderings to and fro in 
London. 
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CHAPTER V.—A TEA PARTY IN THE BLACK COUNTRY. 


WE were a bower of evergreens; a perfect nest of 
sylvan simplicity and loveliness. The Black Coun- 
try, indeed! The Black Forest in miniature, if you 
please: a scene of enchantment in which Queen 
Mab and all her train might have descended and 
enjoyed themselves: a leafy glade in which the 
running stream and babbling brook might well be 
looked for, but where, alas! the streams were hot 
ones, and the babbling not of brooks. The site of 
all this rusticity was our national’ school-room 
at L. R., and we were going to have a TEA 
party. And know, ye uninitiated, that for a tea 
party in the mining districts is demanded no com- 
mon development of physical and mental capabi- 
lities. But what, it may be inquisitively demanded, 
was the good of having a party which was to prove 
so great a tax upon the powers? and who were 
the exacting and not to be disappointed guests, in 
whose behalf the stirring preparations were afloat? 

My inquiring friend, were you ever in want of 
cash? If not, rejoice: we were; not indeed indi- 
vidually, or domestically, but parochially; and there- 
fore we hada tea party. For, let it not be imagined 
that for nought we parted with our bread, our 
butter, cake, tea, milk, sugar, and, far more than all, 
our words of honied eloquence. We had our quid 


pro quo, be sure, and something over; that was the 
good of having a tea party. 
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To enter into more particulars: our guests were 
the neighbourhood; their means of admission, 
tickets one shilling, children ninepence; their object, 
enjoyment as much as they could find—possibly, 
in some instances, instruction, as much as they 
could get. 

It has been modestly suggested that such a mode 
of raising money as that in course of description, 
is decidedly beneath the dignity of the church, or 
church institutions, and that there are other ex. 
pedients which should be resorted to in preference, 
Perfectly just is all this in theory, but utterly un- 
tenable in practice. The other resources for ob- 
taining money are not available in many parts of 
the mining district; not that the coin itself is 
scarce, but it is not church coin—not even always 
charitable coin. Now, episcopacy and dissent alike 
enjoy plum cake, and in strong tea are content to 
sink those differences which an appeal for half acrown 
might draw forth in great bitterness. To no other 
call does the mining heart so readily respond. Is 
a church or a chapel in need of sligut repair? Get 
up atea party. Are the school funds (when are 
they not?) at a very low ebb? a tea party must be 
the remedy. Isa poor family deprived of him who 
had been their support? a tea party is proposed for 
their benefit, and the heart of the- bereaved re 
joices. No, take away what else you will, but leave 
us our tea parties. 

Where all the green stuff came from, (it musi 
have journeyed a considerable distance), and how 
it ever got into that school-room, shabby tenement, 
I never correctly ascertained; but there it was; 
and, being there, hands were in requisition to 
arrange it, and heads to direct the hands; and 
ladders, hammers, nails, cords, threads, and needles, 
without which the heads and hands, however orna- 
mental, would have been of but little avail. Six 
o’clock that morning found us hard at work ; that 
is, Carry and myself, the schoolmaster and mistress, 
Scripture reader, and some other half dozen volun- 
teers. We were few enough to do the business 
effectually. Mrs. Barry was far too much engrossed 
in arranging the cutting of cake and washing of 
crocks, and her husband in arranging ideas for his 
evening’s speech—especially an extempore bon mét 
or two—for more than an occasional peep at us, 
usually accompanied by a suggestion which, never 
being considered good, was never adopted. 

How we fagged, and how we hammered, and 
how we gave vent to more artistic and fantastic 
designs than we could have believed possible to 
have been in us! How we wreathed, festooned, 
and garlanded, and how sorely put to we sometimes 
were to hide the dirt of walls or beams beneath! 
When the church clock, striking four, warned us 
that it was time to desist, and prepare for the 
evening festivity, we felt that we had earned the 
coming pleasure. It was difficult to realize, glanc- 
ing over our handiwork with humble yet admiring 
eyes, that the fairy scene before us was enshrined 
within the dusky old walls of the much despised 
national school-room. Fame is sweet; and the en- 
comiums of the women, who invaded our fairyland 
with the profane intention of laying cloths, and 
setting tea-things, fell soothingly upon our ears. 
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The platform, in particular, elicited vast applause ; 
and indeed, though I write it “as shouldn't,” it 
looked magnificent. But then, what was not ex- 
pected from that platform! and were there not 
shortly to appear upon it, heads most worthy to 
be crowned with laurel? How, then, could too 
much leafy honour be expended in its decoration P 
Our finest and most luxuriant branches, our most 
exquisite designs, had been reserved for this por- 
tion of the room; indeed, our nearest approach to 
a quarrel had arisen from slight differences of 
opinion respecting the special embellishment of the 
“chair,” which loomed at last out of a most um- 
brageous canopy. It certainly, to the ill-regulated 
mind, was suggestive of a nap; but away with the 
unworthy notion. 

We were great in mottoes—not Scripture words 
alone, though all of those were appropriate and 
telling. ‘ Excrtsior” looked encouragingly down 
upon us from a huge projecting beam, whose ugli- 
ness was lost amidst a profusion of laurestinas. 
“TRUTILT MAY BE BLAMED, BUT CANNOT BE SHAMED” 
was very prominent; while there were two or three, 
not quite so hackneyed as the former, which we 
took care to show off to the best advantage. 
Among these were, “ EVERY DAY IN THY LIFE IS A 
PAGE IN THY HISTORY ;” “ WHERE THE SPIDER SUCKS 
POISON THE BEE SUCKS HONEY;” “No PAINS, NO 
GAINS; while an especial favourite with Carry, 
and one which she adorned with the choicest 
morsels of evergreen, was the following sensible 
admonition: “TAKE ALL THINGS BY THE SMOOTH 
HANDLE.” I have seen an Irish proverb to much 
the same purpose, but which, I think, is consider- 
ably more racy: “Take it aisy; and if you caw’t 
take it aisy, just take it as aisy as you can.” 

Yes, we left the room, certainly stiff in the 
joints, but highly satisfied with ourselves, our 
doings, and the effect, present and to come. 

When next we entered the apartment, it was full 
of heads, and looked considerably less like fairy- 
land; I might even go so far as to say that the 
resemblance had entirely disappeared. In the 
changed aspect of affairs, we almost forgot where 
to look for our platform with its illustrious chair ; 
and, but for the timely aid of a gentleman in black, 
with a wand, and a white rosette not far from his 
heart, we might have had some difficulty in forcing 
our way to the table appropriated to the use of the 
speakers and “distinguished foreigners.” This 
frend with the badge was a “steward” for the 
evening, and I imagine that he, with his five 
rosetted brethren, found their office no sinecure. 
Then, in addition to these stewards, there was a 
goodly batch of waiters, male and female, kept 
incessantly upon the trot, while the stoutest of 
them might be seen bowed down under the weight 
of astonishing-looking machines, which they called 
urns, and which did duty, each of them, for some 
Score or two of teapots. The “tables,” courteously 
80 called, and which consisted of long planks of 
wood three-quarters of a yard wide, supported upon 
tressels, extended the length of the room, and were 
So arranged that space was just allowed between 
them for the passage of the waiters up and down. 
That the mountains of bread and butter, to say no- 





thing of the other species of refreshment which we 
saw before us upon these tables, had indeed been 
dissected by human hands, and that within the 
compass of the day, we were sure of, but found it 
difficult to credit. Still more difficult was it to 
realize the fact, that in one short hour their me- 
mory, accompanied perhaps by slightly indigestive 
symptoms, would alone remain to us. 

The room was literally crammed. I guessed the 
assembled number at six hundred, but learned that 
something over four hundred would be nearer the- 
mark. The proportion of men for such an occa- 
sion was very respectable; indeed, their numbers 
fell little short of those presented by the other sex, 
who were gorgeous in apparel. It appeared to me- 
that they all sported red ribbon on their bonnets ; 
but there may have been variety. 

At what point did the thermometer stand in that 
school-room on that June evening? Writing in 
winter, and not very close to the fire, a feverish 
sensation still creeps upon me as I recall that 
period; and I wonder to myself whether the face 
of that lady who “poured out” at the next table 
could ever haye resumed its natural complexion. 

It was very gratifying to hear how much the 
visitors admired our morning’s handiwork, though 
it would have been still more satisfactory had their 
enthusiasm found vent in terms slightly more varied 
and original. Mrs. Barry did the honours at the 
head of our table, and at the other extremity, 
guardianship of a superhuman teapot was com- 
mitted to Miss Carry. So large and so cumbrous 
was this instrument, that Mr. Greystone, the young 
iron-master, who happened to be seated next her, 
was obliged occasionally to lend a helping hand. 

Proceedings commenced with singing. Mr. 
Barry gave out a psalm by way of grace—I think 
it was the 117th—and it was joined in by those 
present, certainly with apparent heartiness and 
fervour. Operations then began in full vigour; 
but here I pause; for vain and futile were the 
attempt to do justice to the scene that followed. 
How long some of our friends had fasted in order 
to the full enjoyment of their present meal it were 
difficult to guess; also, how much they considered 
to be the worth of their shilling. 

* But still we gazed, and still the wonder followed, 

How one small throat could take down all it swallowed.” 

The tea-makers had no enviable post; it is not, 
indeed, to be supposed that all consumed alike, for, 
in that case, the profits would have been consumed 
into the bargain; but I heard of the feats per- 
formed by two, from the lady who had ministered 
to their necessities. She told me that she had 
made tea for twelve persons; of these, a man and 
his wife had between them been furnished with 
eight-and-twenty* cups of tea!!!—the husband 
having disposed of seventeen, while his gentle 
partner had been satisfied with the trifling quan- 
tity comprised in eleven cups. I hope I was mis- 
taken, but I did think, and I still lean to the 
opinion, that a scent of something which, if not 
that vulgar liquid, rum, had certainly lived near 
it, slightly pervaded the room during the repast. 





* A fact; query how far the tea-maker was justifiablo, 
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Possibly the tea, which was certainly of a highly 
aromatic flavour, had also a peculiar scent, but I 
doubt it. With the best intentions, mortals can- 
not eat for ever. If they could, indeed, viands 
would scarcely be found for ever to hold out. So, 
for both these unanswerable reasons, our meal was 
in time brought to a conclusion. We sighed that 
it must be so, but felt that it was just, and that we 
had had, if not enough, at least as much as we 
could get. 

Tables were now cleared with all expedition; and 
the animal nature within us being laid to rest, our 
intellectual part began to lift up its voice, and de- 
mand a share in the evening’s entertainment. Let 
it by no means be imagined that we had paid our 
shilling for sensual gratification alone. I should 
not have omitted to state that the L. R. choir 
were in attendance, by special invitation; and that 
a select number of voices were also enshrined in 
the little persons of some favoured school children. 
Our musical tastes, at any rate, were likely to be 
satisfied. 

But now all eyes were directed to the platform, 
upon which the speakers for the evening had begun 
to arrange themselves—not, indeed, without an un- 
easy consciousness that the boards composing it 
moved up and down in a highly suggestive manner. 
The ladies also arranged themselves in such a 
manner that, in the unlikely event of a speech fall- 
ing flat, those on the platform who were not 
speakers might still have a resource. When all 
this was satisfactorily completed, Mr. Barry got up 
and addressed his parishioners. In the absence 
or the non-arrival of their respected chairman, he 
had a few observations to offer, which he trusted 
would be favourably received, though, with so many 
abler speakers beside him (murmurs of “no, no,” 
from the platform) he would not detain them long. 
He did offer his observations, and did not detain 
them long; and if the offered remarks were not 
characterized by any special force, originality, or 
brilliancy, they were at least sensible, very much 
to the point, delivered in an earnest manner, and 
listened to with every demonstration of attention 
and respect. He concluded by saying that he 
would call upon “ our friends the singers to enliven 
us with a little of their harmony ;” but just as our 
friends the singers had responded to the invitation 
by drawing forth their music-books and opening 
their mouths, the door opened also, and a confused 
scratching of feet announced the chairman, Ralph 
Trelawny, Esq., who walked rapidly up the room, 
and took possession of the umbrageous chair amidst 
the plaudits of the admiring throng. 

Then began our friends, “Ale! ale! ale!” Well 
might Mr. Trelawny, with the pledge on his con- 
science, wince and turn pale at the unlooked-for 
sound. Well might he cast an inquiring glance at 
his much valued friend, Mr. Barry. But his fears 
were groundless; it was no disorderly call for 
stronger liquor; our friends were simply on the 
point of “hailing” the “smiling morn,” only, in 
tendering the customary salutation, they dropped 
the initial letter! When we fully comprehended 
this, we were all quite comfortable again, and our 
beaming countenances emulated Aurora’s own. 
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Then Mr. Barry once more appeared on his fect; 
introduced “ our worthy and respected chairman,” 
briefly alluded to the extreme felicity which was 
sustained, he felt convinced, by the assembly on 
the occasion of his appearance amongst them, and 
pathetically touched upon the regret which that 
esteemed friend had experienced in consequence of 
his involuntary lateness. When he had said this, 
Mr. Trelawny himself rose and made his speech, 
We kept us a good while, too, and I had to nip 
several goodly yawns in the bud; but, for all that, 
I liked what he said. It was not one of your 
common-place, cut-and-dry sort of speeches. Ii 
was a speech, in fact, very much like himself—quaint, 
original, and unfarbished. He spoke heartily, too, 
as though he were really interested in what he said; 
and people who do that are sure to interest their 
hearers, be the subject what it may. It is true, he 
made one barbarous allusion to the “cup that cheers 
but not inebriates ;” and, by the way, it is astonish- 
ing what delighted acclamation that vencrable 
sentence elicited; he knew it would, and paused 
successfully. He also managed to drag in that 
unfortunate “forlorn and shipwrecked brother,” 
and the “footsteps” which were to be of so much 
avail to him. We had not at that time been done 
to death by those footsteps, as we have been since; 
but even then, they sounded slow and heavy. 
However, perfection is not for man. And what he 
said was, on the whole, well adapted to his hearers, 
He touched upon several of the local wants and 
failings ; not without suggesting what he conceived 
to be their respective remedies. He spoke of the 
Bible, as one who prized the book and longed thai 
it should be universally known and valaed. He 
spoke to “ fathers and mothers ;” and, if what he 
remarked about education and its advantages was 
not perfectly new, it was at least very good. He 
spoke of teetotalism—that was his climax, his wind- 
ing-up, the part for which he had reserved his 
choicest bits of eloquence; and on that subject we, 
that is, he and I, differed in toto. I was not speak- 
ing on that occasion, and I am not going to preach 
on this; but I must be allowed to remark that I 
believe, from the ground which some zealous and 
well-intentioned people think right to take, they 
often do more harm than they can possibly form 
an idea of. Would they but be content to confine 
themselves to the expediency and benefits of ab- 
stinence, the world must go with them in theory, 
if not in practice; but I fancy that they exceed 
due authority when they assert that they find in 
the word of God a positive command for their out- 
and-out abstinence doctrines.* 

No one in his senses can, in the present day, deny 
the good effected by the “ total abstinence” move- 
ment. No one can pretend to doubt that, when 
the half-pint is only the sure prelude to intoxication, 
it ought to be rigidly and ruthlessly forsworn. No 
one can deny that for one in authority, a master, 
or a clergyman, to come forward and say, “ Here 
am I now, who feel no temptation whatever to 
excess, yet I have signed the pledge, that you, who 
















































* As our contributor seems to state fairly the Temperance arg 
ment, we allow these remarks to stand, without, however, indors- 
ing any particular statement.—-Ep. 
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have that temptation, may be induced to follow my 
example ;” that such a man acquires a powerful 
hold upon the minds of those he would influence, 
and that a nation’s thanks are due to such as with 
brave self-denial can thusact. But how can a man 
take up his Bible, and ask us to believe that in it 
all are cominanded to abstain from the moderate use 
of all beverages, when, throughout the book, we find 
mention of wine of some kind, as one of the good 
gifts bestowed by the Great Benefactor ; and when 
the first public miracle performed on earth by our 
Saviour, was that of turning water into wine ? 

Mr. Trelawny, however, sat down. amidst such 
thunders of applause, that one doubted the possi- 
bility of that suspicious scent of rum having ever 
existed. ‘Then we had some more singing—some- 
thing about “ Orystial streams,” which formed a 
very pretty running commentary upon what we had 
becn just listening to. After that, we had some 
more—I was going to say more speaking; but I 
remember now that, of the five orators who were 
afterwards expected to address the meeting, only 
one of them had “the least idea” that they would 
“be called upon” to say anything; so that “in- 
deed they were quite unable to do more than 
express the very heartfelt pleasure they experienced 
at seeing such an assembly gathered together upon 
such an eccasion.” It must have been extremely 
gratifying to Mr. Berry, knowing, as he did, how 
very frequently these gentlemen were present at tea 
parties, to be told that they had “never enjoyed 
themselves 80 much as on the present occasion ;” 
“never tasted such delicious tea;” “ never seen so 
many happy faces.” It must also have been con- 
sling to Mr. Trelawny, who sat wiping his brow 
and looking moody, not to say cross, to hear how 
much interested and affected they had been by his 
late remarks; and how, though not total abstainers 
themselves, they yet “cordially agreed” with all 
he had said upon the subject! It seemed strange 
to me then, and distance of time has not lessened 
the feeling, that these speakers, knowing that there 
was no set lecture to be delivered, and that the 
“speechifying ”’ was the staple part of the enter- 
tainment, had not taken pains to provide them- 
selves with something more worth saying, more 
worth listening to. If they had nothing of their 
own, they might have borrowed. There is an 
excellent little work, entitled, “The ‘Complete 
Letter Writer ;” “The Complete Speech Maker” 
would, doubtless, have been invaluable to them in 
this strait. At length a fifth orator got up to 
speak, and he was evidently at no loss. He was 
quite a wag, and made all the people laugh. They 
could not but do so indeed, for he evidently en- 
joyed his own jokes so intensely. How he compli- 
mented the ladies and the decorations, and how he 
said the former eclipsed the latter! I was rather 
nettled, too, at his allusion to the “fair hands” 
which had wrought so successfully, without so 
much as thinking of others not quite so fair which 
might have assisted. Then he talked of the tea, 
and told us how many cups he had taken, which 
appeared to be a good many; this bringing out a 
long story about Dr. Johnson, which being of 
course perfectly new to us all, amused us amaz- 
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ingly. He made a joke or two about tea-totalism, 
which I thought would almost have been the death 
of some ladies present, so convulsed were they with 
laughter. ‘Then he dived into his own personal 
history; told us some of his college adventures; 
how he had’ got his wife, having first admired her 
when she was pouring out tea for him; how he 
had once been taken for a vagrant, with a great 
many other remarks and illustrations of a like 
entertaining and edifying description. It has 
been said that “some books are to be just swal- 
lowed, others ‘tasted, and others chewed ‘and *di- 
gested.” I suppose the same applies to speeches; 
if so, to which category can we refer that of our 
last speaker at the tea party? When he sat down 
it was growing late; for though his four prede- 
cessors had said nothing, it had taken some time 
to say. So, after a little more vocal music, it was 
necessary to think of the “votes of thanks” to the 
chairman, to our friends the singers, to the tea- 
makers, the decorators; in short, everybody was 
thanked, and everybody was thankful. We then 
sang the “Evening Hymn,” and the company 
quietly dispersed. 

It was remarkable that Mr. Greystone walked 
back to the vicarage with us; also that Carry, on 
being reminded that she had once “ wondered how 
anybody would live in such a country who could 
live out of it,” replied, with a severe countenance, 
“that where duty called, the power of endurance 
would not be wanting.” 

One word, in conclusion, about the meeting. I 
should -be extremely sorry to say anything harsh 
or disrespectful of the speakers, for they came with 
kind intentions, and several of them from a consi- 
derable distance; but they certainly appeared to 
make very little of an opportunity offered for say- 
ing “a word in season.” Let those who speak on 
such occasions aim at being useful as well as enter- 
taining. Especially let ministers of the gospel re- 
member that they are speaking to some who seldom, 
if ever, frequent a place of worship. In men of 
sense, addressing people not wanting in discern- 
ment, it is scarcely allowable to take for granted 
that nothing but the most shallow trifling can be 
considered fitting or acceptable at a “tea party.” 


Sr. ANTHONY AND THE SHOEMAKER,—iELIGION IN 
Common Lire.—Anthony the Hermit was told, in a 
dream, that there was a shoemaker in Alexandria who 
was to be the sharer of his immortal glory. Anthony 
was astonished, and hastened to Alexandria to see him ; 
for he thought that the shoemaker must be a most excel- 
lent and highly-gifted man, to be fit for his company in 
heaven. When he came to him, he found him at his work, 
by which he supported his family, and said to him: * My 
friend, 1 know that you serve God faithfully—I pray you, 
tell me what you do, what you eat, what you drink, how 
or when do you pray? Are you in the habit of watching 
and praying all night?” “ By no means,” said the shoe- 
maker; “but morning and evening I thank God for his 
gracious protection ; and I pray that he will forgive all 
my sins, for Christ’s sake; then I pray that he would 
continue to guide me by his Holy Spirit, and not give 
me up to temptation. When 1 have offered my prayers, 
I again go diligently to my leather, and work for the sup- 
port of my family ; beyond this I do nothing, except to 
take care that I do nothing against my ‘eouscience.”— 
Tuther’s “ Table Talk.” 
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VARIETIES. 


DruipicaL Rematns.—An article in a recent number 
of the “ Quarterly Review,” under the title of “ Stone- 
henge,” has drawn the attention of the English public to 
the similarity, if not identity, of certain sepulchral and 
other remains existing in Great Britain and elsewhere in 
Western Europe—ordinarily classed as Druidical—with 
the structures to be found in various parts of the con- 
timent of India, to which a Buddhist origin is assigned. 
One of our most experienced Oriental antiquaries (Major 
Cunningham), so long ago as 1854, in his work on the 
Bhilsa Topes, commented on, and partially illustrated, the 
general identity and cognate design of the monuments 
of the East and the West. 


Opp DamaGE To Pictures.—Mr. Cole, of the South 
Kensington Museum, made a curious statement in the 
course of his evidence recently given before the British 
Museum Committee. ‘“ We find,” he said, “ that the mere 
exhibition of pictures to great multitudes exposes them 
to accidents which would hardly be dreamt of. The pub- 
lic sneeze upon the pictures, and the saliva runs down 
and positively eats the surface off them. One of the most 
valuable of Mr. Mulready’s pictures was covered with the 
coughing and sneezing of the public, looking close at the 
picture and laughing in the presence of it. We have 
great difficulty in preventing them expressing the emo- 
tions they feel in looking at a picture ; they will touch it; 
they say ‘ Look at that expression,’ and the consequence 
is that they scrape off a little bit of the pigment. We 
have come to the conclusion that pictures within reach 
must be put under glass. We have already the experi- 
ence that glass keeps pictures much cleaner. We all know 
that though the public is generally becoming very well 
behaved, and is well behaved, still they very much like 
to touch things. We had a little bit of sculpture, a 
mother and baby, and the baby excited the interest of all 
the mothers that came to the Museum ; they were always 
measuring their babies by the side of it, and touching it 
till it became quite grubby. It happened to be only a 
cast, but precautions must be taken to prevent things 
being damaged.” 


ANECDOTES OF A TeERRIER.—A correspondent in Norfolk 
writes :—“ A few months ago I sent you an account of 
the long journey undertaken by a cat, to regain a home 
from which it had been banished. I have since thought 
that a short account of an old Skye now in our possession 
might interest your readers. He was given to us, several 
years ago, by a gentleman who had brought him, and a 
brother of his, from the Isle of Skye, and was only a few 
months old when first we had him. Though remarkably 
good-tempered, both to mankind and other dogs, he is 
brave, but without the better part of valour. Not long 
ago, he was nearly killed by a large dog who, unprovoked, 
attacked him, and from which he would not run away. 
When allowed to sit up at table, as he sometimes is, 
he waits patiently till something is put upon his plate, 
and, if he cannot reach it, rather than put even his paw 
on the table, he would wait till some one noticed his 
situation. Though he would readily desert anything, 
even his bone, to follow his master out for a walk, yet 
on Sundays he never attempted to leave the premises. 
Seme time ago, I had a pair of rabbits, to which Duff 
took a particular dislike at first, but when he found I 
liked them, and was displeased at any attempt on his 
part to injure them, he became reconciled. They would 
all be for hours together on the lawn in front of the 
house, the rabbits playing and nibbling the grass, while 
the dog lay dozing in the sun. Presently Bunny would 
jump up, and, after a few hops, leap clean over Duff. 
Elated with the greatness of the exploit, he would try to 
repeat it, but, failing, tumble right upon his canine 
friend. Away hops the rabbit, and away trots the dog 
after him; they are soon side by side, and Duff lies 
down, and invites his little tormentor to play with him. 





When we first had him, he had a sad propensity to stcal 
meat, or anything else he could get. Having one day 
purloined the bone of a leg of mutton, one side of which 
was bare of meat, while rather a large piece was clinging 
to the other, he was running off with his prize, when he 
saw me walking along. He directly stopped, turned the 
side with no meat towards me, and ran past. He often 
chooses the most curious places to hide food which he 
could not eat when he got it. One evening, when we 
were going to bed, Duff rushed up before us, poked his 
nose under the bedclothes, and pulled out a bit of suet, 
We were going ont one day, and Duff had to be left 


behind. He was shut into the house, but got out bya 
window. Not seeing him, we thought all was right, and 


set off; but when we had got a little way, there he was, 
all ready to meet us. He was sent home with a re. 
primand, and has never since offered to go anywhere 
when told not. If anything is said about him in his 
presence, he always seems uneasy, and wishes to quit the 
room. He has a strange taste in music, but I know not 
whether it is peculiar to him, or belongs to all dogs; he 
will cry out most piteously, and scratch at the door, if in 
a room where a violin is being played, while he delights 
in the sound of a piano.” 


Corton CULTIVATED IN SyRIA AND Turkey.—Old esta- 
blished merchants, now residing in Smyrna, have seen in 
their youth fifty thousand bales of cotton exported in a 
season from that port. Large quantities were, in the days 
of the Levant Company, exported from Syria; but latterly, 
only a few thousand bales annually have been produced, 
of a quality so much deteriorated as to be used in France 
or England chiefly for candle wicks ; and population has 
disappeared from fertile valleys, whose cotton produce 
ought to have been a source of wealth and strength to the 
Ottoman Empire. During this period of decadence in the 
cotton produce of Turkey and Syria, cotton has flourished 
in other fields. Millions of gold have been yearly ex- 
changed for cotton ; but Turkey and Syria have received 
no portion of the benefit. The native home of the plani 
has been heedless and sterile, whilst America has grasped 
the opportunity, and monopolised those profits, part of 
which might easily have been brought to the embellish- 
ment of Stamboul and Damascus, and other cities of Syria 
and Asia Minor—countries so highly favoured by nature. 
—The Cotton Supply Reporter. 

Ben NEviIs.—Some years since, repeated attempts to 
prove Ben Macdui the culminating point of the British 
Islands led to extensive controversy. The disputed 
honours of Ben Nevis are finally established by the 
recently published “ Annals of the Triangulation of the 
Ordnance Survey of Great Britain and Ireland,” in 
which the relative elevations are stated to be—Ben 
Nevis, 4406; Ben Macdui, 4296; and Snowdon, 3590 
feet above the mean level of the sea. 


Coprricnt or Letrers.—According to law, letters are 
the joint property of the writer and of the party to whom 
they are sent. The paper, as a document, belongs to the 
sendee (if we may coin a word by analogy to the bar- 
barous law jargon in other matters, such as lessor and 
lessee, feoffor and feoffee, bargainee, vendee, covenantee, 
etc.); but the letter, as a piece of “intellectuality,’ 
belongs to the writer—its immortal and indestructible 
part is his property. ‘The recipient has no right to pub- 
lish it; and a Court of Equity will grant an injunction 
to restrain publication. Perhaps this property may not 
continue longer in the writer than that of a book would 
continue in the author, viz., twenty-eight years, or what- 
ever time the statute gives. We are of opinion that ifa 
man sends a letter to a newspaper to be published, there 
is no copyright remaining in the writer, and it would be 
a question to decide whether any is vested in the owner 
of the newspaper. Junius held that there would, and 
thus protected his famous Letters.—London Review. 








